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THE ROLE OF PARISH COUNCILS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 



1 . This paper examines the role of parish and town councils in 
England and invites comments on proposals to improve their 
efficiency and effectiveness as representatives of their 
local communities. 

2. The paper draws on the findings of a survey recently 
carried out for the Department by the Aston Business 
School^ . Throughout the paper parish and town councils are 
referred to by the collective term, local councils. 

3. The Secretary of State would welcome views on the ideas set 
out in this paper, and alternative suggestions, from any 
individual or organisation with an interest in local 
councils and the part they play in local democracy in 
England. 

Submission of Responses 

4. Comments should be sent to: Steven Watts, the Local 
Government Review Team, Room N7/09, Department of the 
Environment, 2 Marsham Street, London SWl . Responses should 
arrive no later than 30 November 1992. 

5. The Secretary of State may wish to publish responses to 
this paper in due course, or deposit them in the libraries 
of the Houses of Parlieiment. Should respondents wish their 
comments to be treated as confidential they should make 
this clear in any papers they submit. All responses may 
nevertheless be included in statistical summaries of the 
number of comments received and views expressed. 



^"Parish and Town Councils in England: A Survey” ISBN Oil 
7525928 
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PART I 



Background 

6. Parishes date from medieval times or earlier. In the 16th, 
17th and 18th Centuries they were the main unit of local 
government responsible for poor relief, highway 
maintenance, and law and order, as well as for their 
ecclesiastical functions. In the T9th Century these civil 
functions were largely transferred to or taken over by 
other bodies. They have operated in their current form 
only since 1894. As a tier of local government they are 
elected bodies with discretionary powers and rights laid 
down by Parliament to represent their communities and to 
provide services for them. 

7. The pattern of parishes across the country has to a great 
extent been determined by history. Parishes have been 
formed around distinct communities - and even today when 
they are created they tend to be community based. 

8. Historically parish councils were largely a feature of 
rural England but over the past 20 years the nature of the 
areas they represent has been changing. Since 1974 more 
"urban" areas, in particular freestanding towns, have been 
parished, particularly areas formerly represented by urban 
district and borough councils. There are, however, still 
only a few councils in the metropolitan areas which have 
some 40% of England's population. Even in rural England, 
where local councils predominate, their coverage is not 
universal . 

9. Only 6% of local councils have taken the title town 
council. This status does not affect the powers of the 
council - which remain the same as those of a parish 
council - but the Chairman can use the title "Mayor" . 

10. Currently new parishes are created by order of the 
Secretary of State for the Environment on the 
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recoimnendation of the Local Government Boundary Commission. 
In due course his decisions will be based on the 
recommendations of the Local Government Commission. 



11. There are over 10,000 parishes in England today - not all 
of which have councils. The Aston survey identified 8 1 59 
local councils in England with over 70,000 councillors - 
three times the number of district and county councillors. 
The councils represent populations ranging from less than 
100 to over 40,000. The overwhelming majority of local 
councils represent small communities; at the time of the 
1981 census 40% had populations below 500 and 83% under 
2,500 people. The majority - 88% - of councils represent 
single parishes. In 1981 approximately 14 million people 
were represented by a local council - 30% of the population 
of England . 



12. Also there are 22 Charter Trustee towns. Charter Trustees 
are district councillors who represent the area of a former 
borough or City abolished in the 1974 reorganisation of 
Local Government. Their sole functions are to elect a 
Mayor and to look after the Charter and civic property such 
as the insignia and plate. But they can be consulted by 
istrict councils on Issues affecting their towns. 

Local Councils' Powers 

13. ^al colons have certain statutory powers most of which 
are shared with the wnicn 



14. 



others. They are principally of^'T 

recreational nature The s environmental and 

are listed belo^ ^ ^ 

Allotments 

Arts and recreation 
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Support and encouragement of arts and crafts 
Provision of community halls 

Recreational facilities (eg parks and open spaces, 
playing fields, swimming baths) 

Encouragement of tourism 
Provision of public entertainment 

Burial Grounds and Churchyards 
Cemeteries and crematoria 
Maintenance of closed churchyards 
Provision of mortuaries 
Environmental Health 

Cleaning and drainage of ponds 
Litter control 
Public conveniences 
Wash houses and launderettes 
Footpaths, Roads and Traffic 

Provision and maintenance of public seats and t>us 
shelters 

Footpaths, signs (creation and maintenance and 
signposting) 

Provision of footway lighting 
Parking facilities 

Acquisition and maintenance of rights of way 
Provision of maintenance and protection of roadside 
verges 

Public clocks 
War Memorials 

Postal and Telephone Facilities (eg guarantee agencies 
against loss on a facility) 

The exercise of some of these powers is subject to the 
consent of the county council . 

(A fuller list of local councils' functions, powers and 
duties and the relevant statutory provisions is at Annex 
A.) 

15. The proportion of local councils which spent money on 
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providing or maintaining particular services in 1989/90 is 
shown at Annex B. 



Local Councils ' Rights 



16. Local councils also have specific rights to receive 
notification from, and represent community interests to, 
other authorities. Amongst other things district councils 
must notify local councils of: 

(1) planning applications (where the local council has 
asked to be notified); 

(ix) any intention to make byelaws relating to taxis, 
music and dancing, promenades, sea-shore and street 
naming; 

(xli) any Intention to provide a cemetery in a community; 
and 

(iv) proposals to carry out sewerage works. 

17. Local councils may also appoint a governor to certain 
primary schools serving their community. 

18. Local councils may make appointments to the trustees of 
charities serving their community, and may hold property 

for Sunh a 1 V -J ... ^ 



How Services are Provided 



19. Local councils of all sixes provide or maintain services by 
using their own staff or volunteers; by paying . ,Tr: or 
ndividual; by providing a grant or loan to a voluntary 
^oup, or by paying the district or county council to do 

meLr - or by a combination of these 

thods. The most frequent methods used are the use of 
their own staff or volunteers. * 
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20 . 



The staffing resources of local councils are very low. 
Approximately 9% of them have no paid staff at all and only 
7% of them have full-time paid staff. The vast majority 
employ part-time paid staff working less than 15 hours a 
week . Over a quarter of local councils use part-time 
volunteer workers. The Aston survey estimated that 26,400 
people work for local councils, two thirds of whom are 
paid . 

21 . In full-time equivalent terms the number of paid staff 
working for local councils is 6,600- This compares with the 
1.9m full-time equivalent staff estimated to be working in 
local authorities in England in June 1991. 

Financing Local Councils' Activities 

22. The main source of a local council's income is its precept 
on the district council. The largest parishes have budgets 
comparable with those of the smallest district councils. In 
around 10% of rural districts, the total parish income in 
the district is 12% or more of the income of the district. 
By contrast, in some districts parish income is negligible 
compared with that of the district. 

23. The major part of the remainder of the local councils 
income comes from charges, rents and bank interest. Annex 
C shows the main sources of revenue income of local 
councils in 1989/90, identified by the Aston study. 

24 Under Section 137 of the Local Government Act 1972 local 
councils have powers to spend £3.50 per local government 
elector on activities for which they have no specific 
powers but which they consider will be of benefit to their 
areas or community. 

Local Council Revenue Expenditure 

25. The Aston study estimated that total revenue expenditure in 
1989/90 of all local councils in England was £108m. This is 
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0.23% of the estimated expenditure of all other local 
authorities in England, including post abolition 
authorities, of £45, 795m. There were wide variations in 
expenditure between local councils. As with revenue income, 
total revenue expenditure rises with the size of the 
council. Annex D shows a breakdown of revenue expenditure 
in 1989/90 and Annex E shows average revenue expenditure in 
1989/90 by size of council and on a per capita basis 



26. As well as varying between individual authorities the level 
of expenditure of local councils varies between regions 
The Aston survey established that on the basis of average 
expenditure councils in the South West, closely followed by 
those in the South East, spend most. The figures for the 
south West may be distorted because the region contains a 
few high spending authorities. Local councils in Yorkshire 
and Humberside spend the least. On a per capita basis the 
local councils in the South East spend most per head of 

local council population and those in the North East spend 
least . 



Capital Expendituxe 



27. capital expenditure by local councils is, by its nature, 

uneven. Large local councils generally account for more of 
the capital expenditure than small ones. Most capital 
expen iture is on: village community halls; Indoor 

recreation; and parks and open spaces. 

28. capital expenditure in 1989/90 for all local councils in 
England is estimated to have been approximately £21m The 
mam way in which councils finance their capital 
expenditure is by using cumulative balances and revenue 
receipts. Annex E illustrates the financing of direct 
capital expenditure and capital grant payments in 1989/90 



Elections and Accountability 



29. 



parish is required to elect a parish council if its 
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population includes more than 200 local government 
electors; if the number is smaller than this the parish may 
still resolve to elect a parish council, but the district 
must also agree if the figure is less than 150. Contested 
elections to parish councils take place in around only 44% 
of parishes - generally the larger the council the higher 
the number of contested elections. Parishes which do not 
have a council conduct their business through parish 
meetings . 

30 . Councils have a duty to notify the public of the 
forthcoming meetings of the full council. Public 
participation in meetings of the full council is quite 
high. In terms of actual public participation in meetings 
the small to medium sized council appeared to be the most 
active. 

31. Each council must also hold an annual meeting of the whole 
parish. Attendance at these meetings is generally low - 75% 
of annual parish and town council meetings in 1989/90 were 
attended by 25 or fewer people including the councillors . 

32. Other meetings of parish electors may be called by the 
local council to enable the community to discuss 
significant local issues or a major planning application. 
These meetings are quite frequently called by all sizes of 
councils, mainly to discuss development issues. 

33. A parish or town meeting may pass a resolution instructing 
a local council to arrange to ascertain the view of the 
parish/town electors on particular issues by carrying out 
a parish poll. As in elections the parish poll is conducted 
by the returning officer of the district council and the 
expense borne by the local council concerned. The incidence 
of parish/town polls is minimal. 

34. Interest in becoming a local councillor has increased over 
the past 25 years - and this is reflected in the higher 
number of contested elections. But council membership 
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remains dominated by men and the middle aged (45 to 59 
years old) despite the fact that representation of women 
has doubled in the past 25 years. 



35 . 



36, 



Printed image 



Most councillors are elected to represent the whole parish 
but 19% of local councils are divided Into wards. The 
occurrence of such warding rises steeply with the size of 
the council. All councils with a population of over 10,000 
are divided into wards. Some quite small councils are also 
divided into wards; in particular 42% of those councils 
which represent a group of parishes have wards. 

On average local councillors represent fewer people than 
district or county councillors, with one councillor per 150 

2,200 for other local 
^®P^®ssntation is very 



population compared with 1 per 
authorities. However the range of 
wide. 
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PivRT II 



Should Local Councils be Given More Responsibilities? 



37. In their responses to the consultation paper "The Structure 
of Local Government in England", the Association of County 
Councils and the Association of District Councils broadly 
endorsed the idea of more local council level activity. The 
National Association of Local Councils and the Association 
of Larger Local Councils were keen to see the role of 
parish councils enhanced, as were many individual parishes. 
The majority of principal local authorities also supported 
this idea especially in terms of parishes' consultative and 
representational role . Virtually all respondents wanted any 
measures to enhance the role of parishes to be tailored to 
particular local circumstances. 

38. Many of the local councils which said they wished . their 
role to be enhanced expressed this only in general terms . 
Some argued that their role as representatives of their 
local community to the district and county councils should 
be strengthened, especially on planning matters. Other 
local councils expressed a general wish to be directly 
represented on unitary authorities. 



39. Many local councils said that they wished to take on more 
local government functions - and to receive additional 
resources to enable them to discharge these functions. The 
most common suggestion was that their planning powers 
should be enhanced. Other functions frequently mentioned 
were additional local environmental powers, including music 
and entertainments licensing, and highways. 



40. But a significant number of local councils stated that they 
neither wished nor were able to take on primary 
responsibility for such functions as they lacked the 
necessary manpower, expertise and resources. A small 
minority did not wish to have their role enhanced in any 
way. The Audit Commission, which audits local councils,,»a^ 
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expressed the view that the administrative and financial 
infrastructure of many of them is very fragile. 

Additional Functions 



41 . There are strong arguments against giving local councils 
direct responsibility for more functions. What the Aston 
survey demonstrated most clearly was that parishes vary 
greatly in scale - with populations ranging from fewer than 
100 to as many as 40,000 people; in character - from small 
rural communities to suburbs and medium sized towns; and in 
their levels and degree of competence. In particular the 
survey revealed a lack of consistency in the standard of 
financial management and accountability. This applied to 
councils of all sizes. Strong financial management was not 
the norm. Many councils failed to produce an annual budget, 
kept few records, failed to insure assets and did not 
review charge levels or maximise income by keeping funds in 
^^terest bearing accounts . 



42. 



Given the sheer range and diversity of the local councils - 
both In terms of vfhat they do and how well they do it - the 
Government does not believe it would be right to provide 
across the board Increases in their rights and powers. The 
Government has therefore decided not to pursue options 
Whrch involve directly increasing the functions for which 
parishes are primarily responsible. 



Enhancing the Role of the Local Council 



whfh th f to consider other ways in 

of oth T -"tght be enhanced in support 
Of other authorities' roles, including those of propLad 
new unitary authorities. 



Representation of the Community 



44. Local councils respond to local . 

representations on behalf of th ■ making 

on behalf of their communities to other 
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tiers of government and to other agencies responsible for 
providing public utilities. 

45. At present local councils must be consulted about 
applications for planning permission if they ask the 
district to do so and this right has been taken up by most 
local councils. 

46. Some county and district authorities have a good record of 
consulting on other issues as well. But many do not. 
Consequently local councils often feel that their views - 
and those of the people they represent - are ignored. In 
line with its Citizen's Charter initiatives, the Government 
is keen to ensure that local people's views are taken into 
account by local authorities when they formulate policies 
and take decisions. 

47. Comments are invited on the range of issues about . which 
local councils should be consulted by principal 
authorities. These might include: 

the management of facilities within the parish area 
provided by district or county councils or unitary 
authorities such as sports grounds or libraries; 
the making of litter control areas, street litter 
control notices and dog bylaws; 
abatement orders against noise and nuisance; 
street naming within the parish; 

local highways issues such as parking restrictions 
and road safety; and 
tree preservation orders. 

48. Comment would also be welcome on whether or not principal 
authorities should be obliged to record whether a decision 
goes against the formal views of the relevant local 
councils and to set out the reasons. 

49. It would be possible for the Government to take a general 
power to designate matters on which local councils must be 
consulted. But this may place too great a burden on the 
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smaller councils - the majority of local councils. It would 
also be necessary to legislate to permit principal 
authorities to dispense with the need for consultation in 
cases of particular urgency. Therefore it may be more 
appropriate for the Secretary of State to issue to 
principal authorities non-statutory guidance on best 
practices. Comments are invited about the form such 
guidance might take. 

Local Councils as Agencies of Principal Authorities 

50. It has been suggested that local councils could, with the 
agreement of the principal authorities, accept additional 
responsibilities for the management of local facilities. 
These would of course require compliance with compulsory 
competitive tendering provisions in so far as these apply. 

51 . This too would raise questions about the relationship 
between local councils and principal authorities which the 
Government might wish to address in circulars. These would 
encourage the principal authority to involve the local 
council in the management of local facilities in its area - 

having regard to best practice. The circulars would 
represent guidance rather than rules to be observed. 
Comments are invited on the range of matters it would be 
appropriate for such circulars to cover and of the sorts of 
agency /management arrangements for the delivery of very 
local services which might be recommended. 

Direct Representation on Principal Authorities 

52. To enhance local councils' representational role further 
some local councils have suggested that they should have 
direct representation on district councils or, in the 
future, unitary authorities, particularly on planning 
committees. Because some areas remain unparished this could 
lead to inequities between parished and unparished areas; 
and there could be tension between the representational 
role of the parish council and of the district councillors 
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for the area. 



53. Alternatively it would be possible to change the 
constitution of local councils to ensure that local 
district councillors or members of unitary authorities were 
automatically members of the relevant local council. The 
Aston survey estimated that currently only 6% of local 
councillors are also county or district councillors. 

54. Under this proposal local councils might be distracted from 
their own affairs and spend their time dealing with issues 
which were the responsibility of the district council. It 
could also weaken the present direct accountability of 
local councillors to those who have elected them to the 
parish or town council. 

55. The Government does not therefore propose to pursue either 
of these options but is nevertheless open to 
representations on them and on other similar options. 



Extending the Coverage of Parishes 



58. 



There may be a case for encouraging the creation of local 
councils . 

Currently, a local community which wishes to set up a local 
council has to persuade either the district council to 
propose it, or the Local Government Boundary Commission to 
carry out a parish review. Under the arrangements for the 
new Local Government Commission, all reviews wil 
undertaken at the instigation of the Secretary of State for 
the Environment. 

An alternative approach would be to introduce a ^ocess for 
the creation of parishes which could be triggered by local 
people. Where a unitary authority received a Potation of 
say 500 local people, it would have to consider whether o 
not to produce a proposal for a parish in that area. If 
the council decided to proceed, and seek to establish 
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parish, it would consult the public on the details, and 
submit a proposal to the Local Government Commission. The 
Commission would then consider whether to recommend the 
establishment of the parish by Order. if the district 
thought there were exceptional arguments against proceeding 
to establish a parish, it would have to explain its 
reasons. The Government would welcome views on this 
proposal . 

59. It has been suggested that Charter Trustee Towns should now 
all be given single parish status; or that they should 
have the same powers and rights as parish councils. 
Neither proposal appears to be acceptable: some towns are 
too large to form single parishes and the transformation of 
the Charter Trustees into a local council would seem 
inappropriate. It would perhaps be preferable to divide 
the larger towns into smaller parishes which would have 
full parish councils with proper representational and 
executive functions. Comments are invited on this proposal 
or others affecting Charter Trustees. 

60. Where new local councils are established the Government 
would expect them to demonstrate more efficient 
administration and financial management controls than those 
which have been revealed by the Aston survey. This could 
be done by the development of Model Standing Orders on 
accounting and auditing procedures. Comments are invited 
on this proposal . 

The Local Government Commission - Unitary Authority Status 

61 . Some larger local councils may wish to apply to the Local 
Government Commission for England to be considered as 
possible principal authorities either as unitary 
authorities or as districts if a two tier system is 



62. The commission has been asked by the Government in its 
guidance to take into account the role local councils play 
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in the area and how they would fit into the structure it 
recommends. In making its recommendations, it will have 
regard to the need for local authorities to carry out their 
functions effectively, and in a way which meets community 
interests. There are no proposals to change the current 
legislative framework for the responsibilities of different 
tiers, where a two tier structure is retained, but the 
legislation permits the transfer of all principal council 
functions to a unitary authority where this is the best 
approach . 

Financing Local Councils 

63. It has been suggested that local councils should be financed 
in the same way as the upper tiers of local government. 

64. The Government has considered the arguments which support 
this proposal but has decided that the complexity of 
establishing a satisfactory grant distribution system for 
more than 8,000 local councils, whose combined budgets 
represent only 0.23% of overall local authority 
expenditure, with the additional bureaucracy which this 
would inevitably create, far outweighs the advantages of 
any such change. Therefore it does not propose to change 
the current system of financing local councils . 

Council Tax Bills 

65. It is important that local electors should be able to see 
clearly the cost of the services provided by their local 
council. At present each district council sets a community 
charge to cover the local contribution towards the costs of 
services provided by all tiers of local government In its 
area. Onder the council tax each major tier will set its 
own tax to meet its revenue expenditure needs not met by 
Revenue Support Grant (ESG) or redistributed business 
rates. The council tax bill in shire areas will therefore 
show three amounts: the county council's tax, the dxstrrct 
council's tax and total council tax. where a unrtary 
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authority is set up the bill will of course be simplified 
to show only that authority's tax. 

66. Also to assist the electorate the Government proposes to 
require district councils to show the gross amount of 
parish precepts on the council tax bill and to require that 
the information which accompanies the demand notice 
includes the amount of any local precept and the amount of 
the precept for the preceding year. The information will 
include the estimated gross expenditure of each billing and 
major precepting authority and the budget requirements of 
each. It will therefore be possible to calculate the 
proportion of gross expenditure met by the parish precept. 

Special Expenses 

67. The Government has taken steps to reduce the incidence of 
"double taxation", whereby, in a district which has only 
P^^hial local council coverage and where there are services 
provided by local councils in some parts of the district 
which elsewhere are provided by the district itself, local 
chargepayers in the local council areas may have higher 
local tax bills than those in areas without local councils 

3 similar or even lower level of service. 

68. Section 33(4) (d) of the Local Government Finance Act 1988 
enabled a district council to resolve to treat as "special 
expenses" its expenses in respect of services provided by 
it in parts of its area which do not have local councils 
but which are provided by local councils in their areas. 
Special expenses are chargeable only to chargepayers in the 
area where the district is providing the relevant services. 
In practice, few district councils resolve to adopt this 
approach, thus leading to double taxation on chargepayers 
in some pari shed areas. 

69. Therefore the Goveminent included In the Local Government 
Finance Act 1992, section 35(2) (d) a provision requiring 
that all district council expenditure cn services otherwise 
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provided in parts of its area by local councils should be 
treated as its special expenses, charged only to those in 
non parished parts, unless the district council resolves 
otherwise. A district council thus has to make a case for 
treating such expenses as general. As a consequence of this 
the proportion of expenditure classified as special is 
likely to increase and the incidence of "double taxation" 
is likely to fall. These arrangements will also apply to 
unitary authorities when they are set up. 

Finauicing Election Costs 

70. District councils have a discretion whether or not to seek 
reimbursement from the local council to cover the 
expenditure of returning officers in relation to local 
council elections. The existence of this discretion is not 
widely known and the Secretary of State may wish to remind 
principal authorities about these powers. 

71 , It has also been suggested that principal authorities 
should meet, as part of their general expenses, the 
election costs of local councils in their areas. 

72. The effect of this would be to spread election costs across 
the principal authority's area; all local taxpayers would 
be contributing to these costs, whether or not they had a 
local council in their area. It could, therefore, be argued 
that local taxpayers who do not have local councils should 
not be expected to contribute to the costs of such councils 
in other parts of the principal authority's area. The 
Government sees little merit in this proposal, because of 
its built-in inequity, but nevertheless would welcome 
comments . 



Controlling Local Councils' Expenditure: Revenue 

73. Local councils incur revenue expenditure on their own 
account and as agents for principal authorities. 
Expenditure incurred by a parish council agent will be 
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reimbursed by the principal authority provided the service 
is satisfactory and will be included in the budget 
requirement of the principal authority. Under the Local 
Government Finance and Valuation Act 1991 all principal 
authorities have been brought within the scope of the 
capping regime. 

74. Local councils will precept on their principal authority 
which will take account of those precepts in calculating 
its budget requirement and setting its council tax. 
However, by virtue of section 54(4) of the Local Government 
Finance Act 1992 local precepts are specifically excluded 
from a principal authority's budget requirement for the 
purposes of capping. 

75. The Government hope to be able to rely on the general 
pressure of accountability to control local councils' 
spending. But were there to be a substantial increase in a 
significant number of local precepts with no corresponding 
decrease in the budget requirements of principal 
authorities the Government would need to consider whether 
it remained appropriate for local council precepts to 
remain outside the capping regime. The 1992 Act contains an 
Order making power which would allow section 54(4) to be 
disapplied, thereby bringing all the precepts of local 
councils within the capping regime. 

Responses to the Consultation Paper 

76. The Secretary of State would welcome views on the ideas set 
out in this paper or alternative suggestions for ways which 
would enhance the role of local councils in support of 
other authorities' roles. Details of where comments should 
be sent are given in paragraph 4. 
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ANNEX A 



POWERS AND DUTIES OF PARISH COUNCILS 



Function 


Powers and Duties 


Statutory 

Provisions 


Allotments 


Powers to provide 
allotments . Duty 
to provide 
allotment gardens 
if demand 
unsatisfied. 


Small Holdings 
and Allotments 
Act 1908, ss. 23, 
26 and 42 


Baths and 
washhouses 


Power to provide 
public baths and 
washhouses . 


Public Health Act 
1936, ss. 221, 
222, 223 and 227 


Burial grounds, 
cemeteries and 
crematoria 


Power to acquire 
and maintain. 
Power to provide . 

Power to agree to 
maintain 
monuments and 
memorials . 


Open Spaces Act 
1906, ss 9 and 
1 0 . Local 
Government Act 
1972, S. 214. 
Parish Coimcils 
and Burial 
Authorities 
(Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act 
1970, s. 1 




Power to 
contribute 
towards expenses 
of cemeteries 


Local Government 
Act 1972, s214(6) 


Bus shelters 


Power to provide 
and maintain 
shelters 


Local Government 
(Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act 
1953, s. 4 


Bye Laws 


Power to meike 
bye-laws in 
regard to 
pleasure grounds 


Public Health Act 
1875, s. 164 




Cycle parks 


Road Traffic 
Regulation Act 
1984, s. 57(7) 




Baths and 
Washhouses 


Public Health Act 
1936, s. 223 
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Charities 

Clocks 

Closed 

churchyards 

Commons and 
common pastures 

Conference 

facilities 

Community centres 

Drainage 

Education 

Entertainment and 
the arts 

Gifts 



Open spaces and 
burial grounds 

Mortuaries and 
post-mortem rooms 



Duty to receive 
accounts of 
parochial 
charities 

Power to provide 
public clocks 

Powers as to 
maintenance 

Powers in 
relation to 
inclosure, as to 
regulation and 
management, and 
as to providing 
common pasture 

Power to provide 
and encourage the 
use of facilities 

Power to provide 
and equip 
buildings for use 
of clubs having 
athletic, social 
or educational 
objectives 

Power to deal 
with ponds and 
ditches 



Right to appoint 
school governors 

Provision of 
entertainment and 
support of the 
arts 

Power to accept 



Open Spaces Act 
1906, s. 15. 

Public Health Act 
1936, s. 198 



Charities Act 
1960, s. 32 



Parish Councils 
Act 1957, s. 2 

Local Government 
Act 1972, s. 215 

Inclosure Act 
1845 Local 
Government Act 
1894, s. 8(4) . 
Smallholdings and 
Allotments Act 
1908, s. 34 

Local Government 
Act 1972, s. 144 



Local Government 
(Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act 
1976, s. 19 



Public Health Act 
1936, s. 260 



Education (No 2) 
Act 1986, s. 4 

Local Government 
Act 1972, s. 145 



Local Government 
Act 1972, s. 139 
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Highways Power to repair 

and maintain 
public footpaths 
and bridleways 



Power to light 
roads and public 
places 



Provision of 
litter bins 

Power to provide 
parking places 
for vehicles, 
bicycles and 
motor-cycles 

Power to enter 
into agreement as 
to dedication and 
widening 

Power to provide 
roadside seats 
and shelters , and 
omnibus shelters 

Consent of parish 
council required 
for ending 
maintenance of 
highway at pxiblic 
expense, or for 
stopping up or 
diversion of 
highway 

Power to complain 
to district 
council as to 
protection of 
rights of way and 
roadside wastes . 

Power to provide 
traffic signs and 
other notices 

Power to plant 
trees etc and to 
maintain roadside 
verges 



Highways Act 
1980, ss. 43, 50 



Parish Councils 
Act 1957, s. 3 
Highways Act 
1980, s. 301 

Litter Act 1983, 
ss. 5, 6 

Road Traffic 
Regulation Act 
1984 ss. 57, 63 



Highways Act 
1980, ss. 30, 72 



Parish Councils 
Act 1957, s. 1 . 



Highways Act 
1980, ss. 47, 116 



Highways Act 
1980, s. 130 



Road Traffic 
Regulation Act 
1984, S.72 

Highways Act, 
1980, s. 96 
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Investments 



Land 

Litter 

Lotteries 

Mortuaries and 
post-mortem rooms 

Nuisances 



Open spaces 



Parish property 
and documents 

Postal and 
telecommunica- 
tions facilities 



Power to 
participate in 
schemes of 
collective 
investment 

Power to acquire 
by agreement, to 
appropriate, to 
dispose of 

Power to accept 
gifts of land 



Provision of 
receptacles 

Power to promote 



Power to provide 
mortuaries and 
post-mortem rooms 



Power to deal 
with offensive 
ditches 

Power to acquire 
land and maintain 



Power to direct 
as to their 
custody 

Power to pay the 
Post Office, 
British 

Telecommunica- 
tions or any 
other public 
telecommunica- 
tions operator 
any loss 
sustained in 
providing post or 
telegraph office 
or tele- 



Trustee 

Investments Act 
1961, s, 11 



Local Government 
Act 1972 ss 124, 
126, 127 



Local Government 
Act 1972, 139 



Litter Act 1983, 
ss . 5 , 6 

Lotteries and 
Amusements Act 
1976, s. 7 

Public Health Act 
1936, s. 198 



Public Health Act 
1936, s. 260 



Public Health Act 
1875, s. 164, 

Open Spaces Act 
1906, ss. 9 and 
1 0 

Local Government 
Act 1972, s. 226 



Post Office Act 
1953, s. 51 
Telecommunica- 
tions Act 1984, 
s. 97 
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Public buildings 
and village halls 



Public 

conveniences 

Recreation 



Town and County 
Planning 



Tourism 



War memorials 



communications 

facilities 



Power to provide 
buildings for 
offices and for 
public meetings 
and assemblies 



Power to provide 



Power to acquire 
land for or to 
provide 
recreation 
grounds , public 
walks , pleasure 
grounds and open 
spaces and to 
manage and 
control them. 

Power to provide 
gymnasiums , 
playing fields, 
holiday camps 

Provision of 
boating pools 

Right to be 
notified of 
planning 
applications 

Power to 
contribute to 
organisation 
encouraging 



Power to 

maintain, repair, 
protect and adapt 
war memorials 



Local Government 
Act 1972, s. 133; 



Public Health Act 
1936, s. 87 

Public Health Act 
1875, si 64, Local 
Government Act 
1972, Sched. 14, 
para 27. Public 
Health Acts 
Amendment Act 
1890 s 44. Open 
Spaces Act 1906, 
ss. 9 and 10. 
Local Government 
(Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act 
1976, s. 19 



Public Health Act 
1961, s. 54 

Town and Country 
Planning Act 
1990, Sched. 1, 
para 8 

Local Government 
Act 1972, s. 144 



War Memorials 
(Local 

Authorities ' 
Powers) Act 1923, 
s . 1 as extended 
by Local 
Government Act 
1948, s. 133 
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Water supply Power to utilise Public Health Act 

well, spring or 1936, s 125 

stream and to 
provide 

facilities for 
obtaining water 
therefrom 



This list is intended only as a summary of the principal 
functions of local councils. It is not intended to be a 
definitive and precise list of such functions. 
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Annex B 



Percentage of local councils which spent money on 
providing or maintaining particular services 



Leisure Services/Amenity Spaces 



Outdoor recreaction 
facilities 
Village hall/ 
community centre 
Open spaces, greens 
& commons 

Allotments 

Encouraging visitors 

Other indoor 
recreation fadlities 

Twinning 

arrartgements 




Health and Environment 

Churt^yards, cemeteries 
burial grounds & crematoria 

Entering competitions 



Litter bins, skips, 
recycling facilities 



Water, drainage & 
sewerage 

Public conveniences 




Highways and Communication 



Seat & shelters 



Local newsletters 



Public footpaths 
& bridleways 



Roadside verges 
Car & cycle parks 




telephone facilities 
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Annex C 



Main sources of revenue income 1989/90 



% 

100-1 

90- 

80- 



70- 



60- 

50- 



40- 



30 



20 - 



10 - 

0 - 




Non-local authority grants - 0.7% 
County council - 1.3% 

Other 2.3% 

District council: other - 6.9% 

Rents or lettings -10% 

Investment income & bank interest - 11% 

Charges &fees - 12% 

Direct council: Precept - 55.8% 
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Annex D 



Breakdown of revenue expenditure of 1989/90 



Bank charges 


0.3% 


Loans 


4.7% 


Other 


0.6% 


Insurance 


1 .2% 


Clerk’s salary 


1 1 .0% 


Audit fee 


0.7% 


Other 


15.2% 


Parks & open spaces 


20.4% 


Village/community hall 


1 2.8% 


Burials/crematoria facilities 


6.8% 


Indoor recreation 


6.6% 


Tourism 


4.1% 


Lighting 


3.4% 


Footpaths 


2.5% 


Public amenities 


1.4% 


Car & cycle parks 


1 .3% 


Allotments 


1.1% 


Communications 


0.8% 


Litter bins 


0.8% 


Competitions 


0.2% 


Other 


4.1% 




100 - 



Finance charges 
& insurance - 6.8% 



90- 



Office 

administration - 26.9% 



80- 



70- 



60 



50- 



40 



Activities - 66.3% 



30- 



20i 



10 - 



0 
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Annex E 



Average revenue expenditure 1989/90 by size of council 



1981 Population size 



>20,000 

20,000-10,001 

10.000 - 5001 

5.000 • 2,501 
2,500-1,001 

1.000 - 501 
<500 




£ 10.05 



01 23456789 10 11 

Average ejqsenditure per head of local council population (£) 



207,600 

134,700 
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Annex F 



The financing of direct capital expenditure 
and capital grant payments in 1 989/90 



% 

100 -j 

90- 
SO- 
TO- 
SO- 
SO - 
40- 
30 -i 
20 - 
10 - 
0 ^ 



^ 1989/90 receipts from sale of assets - 0.1% 



' — Loans - 1 1 % 
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